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The Promise of a Great Event 


HESE FEW LINES are merely to report “stirrings and imagin- 
ie and the promise of a great event ahead. Shortly after 
this reaches the members and friends of our Society a public 
announcement will appear that we are going forward with 
plans to bring the new Aquarium into reality. The next issue 
of this magazine will be devoted entirely to that great project 
and the steps that need to be taken to carry it through. 

When realized it will transport the life of the oceans and 
waters of the world — indeed the epic of “the sea around us” — 
into the intimate ken of the people of the City, of the nation 


and of all who come from far places. 


| Daunte Guy ree 
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LWO BIOLOGISTS TAKE AsLOOKSA LE 
What's Happening in Alaska 


BY DR. A. STARKER LEOPOLD 


Assistant Professor of Zoology, 
University of California 


BY DR. F. FRASER DARLING 


Ecologist and Member of the 
United Kingdom Nature Conservancy 


URING THE past few years our institution has had a strong urge to try to do a job that would 
D prove a contribution to the protection of wildlife in Alaska. We have recognized, of course, that 
many agencies, government and otherwise, were engaged in the problem but we nevertheless con- 
tinued to believe that there were some significant things that our Society might accomplish. 

It so happened that last year The Conservation Foundation — a close affiliate of the Society, as 
all our members know — was requested by the Secretary of the Interior to make a study of Alaska’s 
resources and prepare recommendations for their orderly planning and development. This report, 
entitled “Alaska Program Analysis,” was completed in February of this year. All the while our Society 
was impatient to make an intensive study of wildlife conditions per se. Consequently, in collaboration 
with the Foundation, and with funds provided by both organizations, careful and thorough plans 
were prepared for an intensive study. We were fortunate in securing the interest and services of two 
exceptionally qualified people — A. Starker Leopold of the University of California and Frank Fraser 
Darling, the well-known British naturalist and ecologist. These two men arrived in Alaska on June | 
and spent more than three and one-half months there. Cooperative arrangements were made with 
the University of Alaska, which acted as a co- sponsor, and with various governmental services in the 
Territory. The aid that our representatives received in every quarter is beyond telling, including 
permission to fly on military plane missions which carried them the length and bende ie the vast 
Territory, which in size is equal to one-fifth of the entire United ca 

Naturally a great number of observations were made, including some of unusual interest — such 
as the consequences of forest destruction, of over-grazing and of the disadvantages of some of the 
existing practices that are aimed at the extermination of wolves. A complete report is in preparation 
and wil be available within the next few months to our members who wish it. Further, a book for 
general reading is being written by Dr. Darling, which will relate some of the more striking of his 
experiences. In the meanwhile, the article that follows will convey a few of the observations that 
were made. — FArrFIELD OsBorNn 


HE MOOSE occupies a habitat of wet forest 
edge, or tundra with expanses of willows in 
the draws. It achieves highest density in 
forest areas that have been opened by fire or any 
other form of timber removal, permitting regen- 
eration of willow, birch or aspen. 
The quality of winter range, which in the final 
analysis determines population density, is a direct 
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function of the amount of young willow, birch or 
aspen existing above the surface of the snow. 
These critical browse plants are characteristic of 
secondary stages of vegetational succession, and 
the moose itself may thus be considered an ani- 
mal of a sub-climax biota. 

Conversely, the caribou seems to require a win- 
ter range well supplied with various fruticose 


lichens which are part of the climax flora of forest 
border (taiga) and to a lesser extent of tundra. 
Like the moose, caribou wander into many types 
of country in spring, summer and autumn, from 
coastal low tundra to high glacial valleys, but all 
winter ranges examined by us contained in the 
ground cover a fair amount of climax lichen 
growth which supplies an appreciable, and seem- 
ingly indispensable, part of the winter caribou 
diet. The caribou, then, may be looked upon as 


a member of a climax biota. 


[Moose and caribou habitats do overlap, but by and 
large the species are kept separate by differences in vege- 
tation. Consequently, changes in the climax ground 
cover may affect moose and caribou quite differently, 
and the arrival of the white man has brought about 
many changes — the most important being fire]. 


An astonishingly large proportion of the low- 
lands of central and southern Alaska -has been 
burned in the last half-century. It is obvious to 
the traveller that perhaps half or locally much 
more than half of the taiga has been burned in 
the immediate past. H. J. Lutz estimates that 


80 per cent. of the white spruce has been burned 
in the past half-century. 

The quickened rhythm of fire has in general 
favored the extension of willow-birch-aspen, and 
concomitantly reduced the original stands of li- 
chen. Such a condition has encouraged the 
spread and local increase of moose, at the same 
time eliminating or greatly reducing the winter 
range usable to caribou. 

A second major range influence which has ma- 
terially circumscribed the area occupied by cari- 
bou has been the introduction of reindeer in the 
western coastal regions of Alaska and locally in 
the interior. From 1892 to 1932 the reindeer 
herds increased and occupied most of the coast 
from the Colville delta on the Arctic Ocean west- 
ward and southward to Lake Iliamna at the base 


Our investigators of Alaskan fauna found that “‘there 
is good reason fo think that moose will continue to in- 
crease as new winter ranges are created.” These mag- 
nificent animals are part of a Museum habitat group. 


American Museum of Natural History Photo 


of the Alaskan peninsula. The total number of 
reindeer at the peak may have been over 600,000. 
Lack of adequate knowledge of range limitations 
and poor herding practices (repeated heavy graz- 
ing of local areas of range) led to exhaustion of 
the lichens and wholesale losses among the rein- 
deer herds. The count in 1938 when the Govern- 
ment decided to take over the reindeer from pri- 
vate interests was 252,000 animals. Numbers 
had sunk to 155,000 in 1941. There remain only 
26,735 reindeer in 1952, according to figures sup- 
plied us by the Alaska Native Service. 


[Predation by wolves and absorption of reindeer by 
caribou herds have been blamed, in part, for the rein- 
deer decline. However, the same pattern has been fol- 
lowed on islands where there are neither wolves nor 
caribou, and the investigators found signs of over-graz- 
ing on these islands; the lichens are virtually g gone. “In 
short, where fonda have grazed heavily, the range 
has been damaged and in many localities made unten- 
able for both reindeer and caribou. On these grounds 
alone one can account for the disappearance of caribou 
in most of western Alaska and in such isolated portions 
of former reindeer range as the base of the Alaska 
peninsula.” 

[The break-up of the climax caribou range into small, 
isolated pieces may have had a bad effect on the repro- 
duction of the animals, quite apart from the loss of total 
habitat area. “We have come to question whether the 
thrift and productivity of small herds, confined to iso- 
lated ranges, may be appreciably less than in nomadic 
bands wandering free over large ranges.” | 


There is one other factor which may be fur- 
thering the spread of moose northward and tend- 
ing to restrict the caribou on the southern ranges, 
one not caused by man, namely, the Beem: 
slight, Holarctic warming which rosorled mete- 
orological observations over the last century show 
to be taking place. We know, also, that the re- 
treat of the glaciers has in some places removed 
an actual physical barrier to moose. This slow, 
possibly temporary, climate change has worked in 
the same general direction as have the disturb- 
ances caused by man and has probably increased 
the pace of population change. The increase of 
moose north of the Brooks Range, and locally in 
areas of retreating glaciers in southern Alaska, 
may be entirely due to this climatic factor. 

To summarize the discussion of range influ- 
ence: changes in vegetation resulting feat white 
occupation ee Winslet have on the shot acted for 


moose and against caribou. The population trends _ 


of the two species correlate closely with the 
changes in range. Climatic trends may have ac- 
Sen emicl these effects. 
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Caribou seem destined to decline 
in numbers as their habitat is cut 


over and settlement advances. 
Chatelain — Fish & Wildlife Service 


Reindeer have played an imp 
tant part in destruction of cc 


bou habitat. They declined, t 
Higgins — National Audubon So. 


Hunting at a greatly accelerated rate has been 
another impact of white penetration in Alaska. 
Uncontrolled killing of big game was probably 


worst in the period of the widely dispersed trap- 


per-prospector population. This was also the pe- 
riod when native Indians and Eskimos obtained 


general access to modern firearms and ammuni- 
tion. For many years both moose and caribou 
were indiscriminately overshot, without effective 
government restraint. More recently, trapping 
and prospecting have both declined from the 
style they formerly followed, and the attitude of 
most Alaskans has changed to one of desiring to 
conserve big game herds instead of merely to 
exploit them. Furthermore, the extension of the 
work of the Fish and Wildlife Service has had 
an immense effect on ordering and codifying the 
situation. In much of southern and central 
Alaska it is our impression that the hunting kill 
has been reduced to less than annual increment, 
hence that hunting has ceased to be the prime 
limiting factor on big game numbers that it re- 
cently was. The general increase of moose is 


prima facie evidence of the growing success of 
the game protective program. That the caribou 
are not responding equally seems attributable 
largely to range limitations. 

By the same token, one has difficulty explain- 
ing current population changes on the basis of 
wolf predation. There can be little doubt, it 
seems, that wolves were increasing in recent years 
over much of Alaska until the vigorous control 
program of the Fish and Wildlife Service was 
initiated, and now the trend is reversed. ‘Through 
this era of rise and then decline of wolf numbers, 
the trends in moose and caribou population have 
been surprisingly constant — the former increas- 
ing, the latter decreasing south of the Arctic cir- 
cle. The considerable increase of moose in the 
Colville River Valley, for example, occurred in 
the face of rising wolf numbers. So also did the 
more gradual spread of moose in the Yukon Val- 
ley and on the Alaska peninsula commence before 
wolf control began. And conversely, the decrease 
of caribou has not been checked by wolf control 
except in one herd, the Nelchina, which has 
shown a sharp recovery in the past three years. 
All other remnant herds in central and southern 
Alaska are merely holding their own or slowly 
decreasing despite wolf removal. 

We wish to make it clear that we are not filing 
a blanket objection to predator control as a legiti- 
mate tool of game management. There are indeed 
situations where wolf removal may be highly 
beneficial in restoring depleted breeding herds 
of moose or caribou on ranges which can carry 
more animals. The case of the Nelchina caribou 
herd may represent just such a situation. 

But in each case where an increase in breed- 
ing stock is deemed an immediate objective of 
management, it should be established in advance 
that the range will support more animals. It 
has been the history of big game management 
throughout North America that range limitations 
usually are recognized and defined after excess 
breeding stocks are created by overzealous pro- 
tective measures. We cannot afford to repeat that 
error on Alaskan caribou ranges which are so 
highly sensitive to overgrazing, as shown by the 
reindeer experiment. 

As for the caribou herds north of the Arctic 
circle in Alaska, we question seriously whether 
there has been any decrease in the last half- 
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century. Many herds, numbering in the thou- 
sands, have been seen in the past five years on 
ground where explorers who covered most of the 
Brooks Range and Arctic plain in the early 1900's 
spoke of scattered hundreds. Our observations on 
the influence of caribou on Arctic ranges lead us 
to say without hesitation that the tundra is in 
reality a highly sensitive lichen range very much 
inferior to the taiga range, with relatively low 
productivity and slow capacity for recovery. There 
are more caribou in the north now than for many 
years past, and it is by no means established that 
the country can carry in perpetuity even the pres- 
ent population, let alone an increased number. 
Therefore, efforts to increase the northern herds 
by control of wolves may well be a dangerous 
policy unless human hunting pressure is ade- 
quate. If this brittle climax range is damaged by 
overgrazing, the caribou population might well 
crash and the resource be lost. At the moment, 
no such overpopulations are recognized in the 
caribou herds of Alaska, but who among us would 
recognize them? Until we know more precisely 
how to measure carrying capacity of tundra cari- 
bou range, we had better elect deliberately to 
understock rather than risk overstocking, particu- 
larly in the northern regions where hunting on 
the whole is now light. 

There is good reason to think that moose will 
continue to increase and spread as new winter 
ranges are created by removal of the spruce for- 
est. As far as we can see at the moment, there is 
perhaps no better use for much of the poorer for- 
est land than to be moose range, so managed as 
to sustain a maximum number without endanger- 
ing the range. 

The prospects for caribou are not nearly so 
good. Caribou, depending upon a climax vegeta- 
tion, will probably continue to diminish in num- 
bers as their range shrinks with further human 
encroachment and disturbance. 

It is almost inevitable that after occupation of a 
country by technological, pastoral or agricultural 
man, we find ourselves struggling to preserve the 
animals of ecological climax status, such as bison, 
musk-ox and caribou. The opportunity to manage 
and produce game lies largely in populations of 
those animals which reach maximum abundance 
at stages of sub-climax or secondary succession, 
such as deer, elk and moose. 


Beneficent Poison - 
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From this West Indian sea cucum- 
ber a substance called ‘“‘Holothur- 


is being extracted for study. 
Lester R. Aronson Photo 


From the Sea? 


T IS HARD TO BELIEVE that any creature as un- 
prepossessing as a sea cucumber could ever 
be a benefactor of man, but that is what one 

West Indian species gives promise of becoming 
under the guidance of Dr. Nigrelli, the Aquar- 
ium’s Pathologist, and other zoologists, biochem- 
ists and pharmacologists. Sea cucumbers generally 
have been neglected by scientists and laymen 
alike. Until just a few months ago, no one ex- 
cept the very few sea cucumber “experts” would 
have dreamed of calling them exciting or promis- 
ing animals for laboratory and medical research. 
At that time Dr. Nigrelli took a month’s leave 
of absence from his duties at the Aquarium and 
flew down to the island of Bimini in the British 
West Indies, sixty miles due east of Miami. ‘There 
on the edge of the Gulf Stream, amidst the rich 
West Indian marine fauna, the American Mu- 


BY JAMES W. ATZ 


Assistant Curator, New York Aquarium 


seum of Natural History maintains the Lerner 
Marine Laboratory. Dr. Nigrelli had been a guest 
at the laboratory on two previous occasions, and 
he had three or four scientific problems on his 
agenda, one of which concerned the sea cucum- 
ber that is locally abundant in waters surround- 
ing the island. 

This species, whose scientific name is Actino- 
pyga agassizi, exhibits the typical sea cucumber 
appearance and demeanor — that is, it looks and 
acts like a not-too-animated sausage. Numbers of 
these dark brown or reddish creatures can be seen 
through the crystal clear Bimini waters, very 
slowly moving about on white coral sand banks 
not far from the laboratory. Large specimens may 
be fifteen inches long with a diameter of five or 
more inches. The first time you handle one of 
them you receive the impression of an overgrown 
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sock packed with mud, or perhaps a large, water- 
logged loaf of brown bread. Soon, however, you 
become aware of the strong muscles in the ani- 
mal’s body wall and perhaps you can feel the 
hundreds of tiny tube-feet by which it ordinarily 
moves along the bottom. ‘These are hydraulically 
operated through a complicated water vascular 
system consisting of innumerable canals, sacs and 
valves. For although the sea cucumber may look 
rather simply put together from the outside, in- 
side it is in reality marvelously complex. 

Its behavior is no less wonderful than its anat- 
omy. It breathes by means of “respiratory trees,” 
which are long, branched tubes attached to the 
cloaca. In breathing, water is rhythmically passed 
in and out through the posterior opening of the 
alimentary tract. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
all the sea cucumber’s peculiarities is the way it 
defends itself by means of its own viscera. When 
sufficiently irritated, the animal contracts the 
muscles of its body and actually ruptures the 
walls of its own cloaca through which then shoot 
out the respiratory trees and sometimes the entire 
gut. In some species there is a special set of tube- 
like organs, called the Cuvierian organs, attached 
to the base of the respiratory trees. ‘These, too, 
are thrown out of the body, and when they come 
into contact with sea water they swell up and 
form thousands of sticky white threads, enough 
completely to ensnare a large lobster, for instance. 
Such sea cucumbers are aptly called cotton- 
spinners. After practicing this extensive self- 
mutilation, the sea cucumber is able to regenerate 
its lost organs completely. 

The Cuvierian organs of the Bimini sea cu- 
cumber do not expand in sea water, but Dr. 
Nigrelli discovered that they nevertheless func- 
tion defensively. In fact, it was the strange de- 
fensive behavior of this animal that he set out 
to study last June. For some time it had been 
noticed by Dr. Nigrelli and other workers at the 
Lerner Marine Laboratory that putting sea cu- 
cumbers into tanks with fishes frequently resulted 
in the death of the fishes. Whenever the sea 
cucumbers eviscerated themselves, all the fishes 
invariably died, but occasionally they died in the 
presence of intact cucumbers. Whatever the sea 
cucumbers gave off must have been extremely 
deadly, because fishes many tanks away (but re- 
ceiving circulating water from the cucumber 
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tank) were killed as readily as those in immediate 
contact. To find out the source and nature of this 
powerful substance was the number one problem 
on Dr. Nigrelli’s program of research. 

One of the reasons why Dr. Nigrelli was so in- 
terested in sea cucumber “poison” was that it 
seemed to offer an excellent opportunity to dem- 
onstrate a theory of his concerning the inter- 
relationships of life in the sea. In brief his idea 
is this: In the struggle for existence among all 
the multitudinous forms of marine life, some of 
these creatures must have developed chemical 
means of overcoming their enemies. Accordingly, 
the ocean and ocean life should be the source of 
numerous, biologically powerful substances — es- 
pecially in shallow, tropical waters where the 
number of marine species is greater by far than 
anywhere else. ‘This theory is simply an applica- 
tion of a concept originated by two Nobel Prize 
winners, Dr. Selman Waksman and Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming. Dr. Nigrelli believes the chemical 
“warfare” that Waksman and Fleming demon- 
strated as constantly going on between micro- 
organisms, especially those of the soil, also goes 
on in the sea, and among both large and small 
marine creatures. 

At the Lerner Laboratory, the first thing that 


Another West Indian sea cucumber, showing a 
anterior end the tentacles employed in capturing 1 
The body is covered by the short, mobile tube- 


Dr. Nigrelli found out was that a fluid given off 
by the Bimini sea cucumber at the time it shot 
out its “insides” contained very toxic material. 
He then tested different parts of the animal to dis- 
cover what organ or tissue was producing this 
poison.. The skin and various internal organs 
proved only slightly toxic, except for a group of 
small, pink, finger-like structures, the Cuvierian 
organs, which turned out to be the most poison- 
ous of all. There was no doubt that this was the 
principal, if not the only source of the deadly 
stuff, Even Dr. Nigrelli was amazed at the mate- 
rial’s strength. One ounce of a crude extract of 
Cuvierian organs diluted in more than 750 gal- 
lons of sea water killed fish in twenty-three 
minutes. 

When Dr. Nigrelli returned from Bimini, he 
brought with him a bottle of dried Cuvierian or- 
gans for further biological and chemical analysis. 


A name for the strange new substance was 
needed, so he called it Holothurin, after the Class 
Holothuroidea to which the sea cucumbers be- 
long.* Holothurin has proved to be one of the 
most powerful and wide-reaching of all animal 
poisons. All kinds of animals are apparently sus- 
ceptible to it — from protozoans Gnicroscopic one- 
celled animals) to mammals — and in extremely 
small doses. It also affects certain plants. 

No one yet knows how useful Holothurin will 
turn out to be, but it is worth noting that some 
of our most valuable drugs, such as strychnine 
and belladonna, are naturally-occurring poisons. 
Because of the peculiar way in which it works, 
the effect of Holothurin on certain kinds of can- 
cer is being studied. In addition to Dr. Nigrelli 
and Dr. Paul A. Zahl of the Haskins Laboratories 


of New York, a whole group of scientists from 


* The first scientific report of Holothurin appeared on pages 89-90 
of Zoologica, volume 37, part 2, published on September 19, 1952. 


the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research 
is now investigating the properties of Holothurin. 

Even if Holothurin should prove unsuitable 
for medical use, Dr. Nigrelli feels that he has 
come a long way toward demonstrating his theory 
of chemical antagonists in the sea. Moreover, 
there are other sea cucumbers known to be poi 


sonous. At least one species is used by natives 
of the Pacific islands to stun fishes. Another is 
said to be so toxic that mere contact of its Cuvier- 
ian organs with the skin produces painful in 
flammation. And then there are all the other 
poisonous animals of the sea—some known, many 
still to be discovered. Among them may well be 
found important pharmaceuticals. 

Conservationists have looked to the sea as man- 
kind’s great larder of the future. Dr. Nigrelli 
believes it may well turn out to be a medicine 
chest. 


War 


uimals ARE PART OF 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


PS emu ium tum iumivmiumiuaivetuas BY ELEANOR ERRETT 


The cock crowed “Christ Is Born”, The raven 
croaked “When?”, The rook cawed “This night”, 
The ox mooed “Where?”, The sheep answered 
“Bethlehem”, The ass brayed “Let us go”, And 
the bees hummed a carol as they traveled. 


UCH AS THIS JINGLE may seem like a page 

from a modern nursery primer, it happens 

to be an ancient European poem, found, 

with variations here and there, in the literature 
of many primitive peoples. As any superstitious 
German, Swedish or even English peasant who 
is still in touch with the legends of the land may 
be willing to tell you in a moment of candor 
about such awesome matters, there is a widely- 
held belief that on Christmas Eve animals are 
magically able to talk. However, it is inadvisable 
to overhear them, for the animals are likely to 
retaliate by forecasting your death within your 
very earshot. An event, you are told, which is 
almost certain to happen just as the animals say. 
Animal legend of this sort and actual customs 
involving animals abound in the history of Christ- 
mas as plentifully as plums in a mediaeval plum 
pudding. Especially so in northern Europe where 
Christianity was mixed with the strong native 
paganism of the old Druid and Thor worshippers. 
November and December was a time of great kill- 
ing among these early Teutonic people. Since 
they were not able to keep their cattle through 
the winter months, they were forced to slaughter 
huge droves once the snow began. As with all 
primitive people, killing was a time for worship, 
sacrifice, ritual and feasting: As time went by 
and skills improved, the time of killing grew later 
and later, finally taking place edigatde the end of 
December. The Christian holiday of Christmas 


represents a merger of these heathen feast-festivals 
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and the religious ceremonies celebrating the birth 
of Christ. The Church did everything it could 
to stamp out the pagan influences, but naturally 
strong relics have persisted right into modern 
times. On St. Martin’s Day (November 11th) 
rural England still keeps its custom of killing cat- 
tle, just as many Germans will still kill and eat 
a goose on that day. In Denmark, too, a goose is 
eaten and the nature of the coming winter is 
forecast from the color of the breast bone. At St. 
Peter's at Athlone in Ireland, a very obvious sacri- 
ficial custom lasted well on into the twentieth 
century. Every household would kill an animal 
of some sort and sprinkle the threshold with its 
blood. Not to do so was to invite disaster. 

The ritualistic killing and serving of the boar’s 
head in Old England at Christmas goes back to 
the ancient Druid practice of making a boar offer- 
ing to the Goddess Freya at the winter solstice. 
The boar was then worshipped as symbolic of the 
fertility of the land and he was hunted down and 
killed with great fanfare and pageantry. The eat- 
ing of suckling pig today, especially in England, 
is a survival of this custom. Even the children’s 
game of “blindman’s buff” which somehow man- 
ages to hold its own against such strong compe- 
tition as Hoppalong Cassidy, retains some traces 
of past paganism. Originally a Christmas sport 
known nearly all over Europe by names derived 
from animals, like “blind cow” or “blind mouse,” 
the players wore animal masks and the player 
who was “it” was both the sacrificer and the 
name of his animal-victim, in keeping with the 
very best primitive practices in this field. 

One of the strangest of all Christmas customs 
is known as “Hunting the Wren” and while once 


a common practice in England and France, it has 
since been found only in backward portions of 
Ireland and the Isle of Man. Early Christmas 
morning, a group of people will track down a 
wren, kill it, fasten bright ribbons to its body and 
attach it to the top of a long pole. It is then car- 
ried from house to house while the hunters chant 


these words: 


“We hunted the wren for Robin the Bobbin 
We hunted the wren for Jack of the Can 
We hunted the wren for Robin the Bobbin 
We hunted the wren for every one.” 
At each house the revelers try to collect money 


and when through, they bury the wren with 
great solemnity to the tune of Manx dirges. 
They may occasionally sell feathers of the bird 
as a talisman against shipwreck. 

The Irish have an elaborate rationalization ex- 
plaining this ritual. They say that long ago dur- 
ing a battle with the Danes, while the enemy 
was asleep and the Irish were silently creeping 
up for a sudden attack, a wren alighted on a drum 
to peck at some crumbs which a sleeping Danish 
drummer boy had dropped there earlier while 
eating. The pecking noise awakened the drum- 
mer who sounded the alarm and the Irish were 


defeated. This story, while glib, would hardly 


_ explain, among other things, what this custom ~ 


originally was doing in France and England, 
where the wren is still popularly called “the king 
of birds” and where it is considered highly un- 
lucky to kill one at ordinary times. The most 
likely theory is that the wren was probably once 
regarded as sacred and the Christmas “hunting” 
is a survival of the custom of annually slaying a 
divine animal, such as is still found among primi- 
tive people. 

This slaying, and very often the eating of a 
much feared and worshipped animal, was not 
considered so much as an offering to a god as a 
means of sharing in the dead creature’s special 
powers and strengths. It was a form of life-insur- 
ance —a protection against the unknown, and 
carrying the body from house to house made sure 
that everyone was taken care of. A practice in a 
Cornish village of eating blackbird pie during the 
holidays could probably be explained in the same 
way. This also holds true for animal masks or 
artificial animal forms which have a real head or 
skin added, and are found everywhere in Christ- 


mas customs. The “Old Hob” of Cheshire, Eng- 


land, for instance, consists of a real horse’s head 
enveloped in a sheet. Like the wren in Ireland. 
and for much the same “real” reasons, it is taken 
from door to door by boys chanting carols. It is 
interesting to find that this same horse-form oc- 
curs throughout Europe under different names — 
Schimmel, Klapperboch, Julebuk — and undoubt- 
edly is an offshoot of the early ‘Teutonic sacrificial 
use of the horse. The Church frowned on these 
animal maskings and warned that they were evil 
spirits come to life. As a result people soon grew 
guilty about such forms and regarded them as bad 
luck. If one was stupid enough to wander around 
late on Christmas Eve, it was believed that such 
creatures were sure to be met with. The terror of 
Greek peasants during this period are half-animal, 
half-human monsters called kallikantzaroi. In 
parts of Germany it is believed that if a man 
wanders around late on Christmas Eve, he will 
turn into a werewolf. 


LL KINDs of other eerie animal legends are asso- 
ieee with Christmas Eve. In the north of 
England it is still believed that bees assemble at . 
this time to hum Christmas carols, and sprigs of 
holly are therefore placed on their hives to wish 
them well. In folklore generally bees seem to be 
regarded as close to humans in their feelings. Then 
in addition to the widespread notion of talking 
animals, there is another popular European belief, 
more Christian in origin, which says that at mid- 
night all cattle slowly kneel in honor of the Christ 
Child. This belief is held in rural England, in 
many parts of Europe and even reached the North 
American Indian. Howison in his “Sketches Of 
Upper Canada” relates how an Indian told him 
“On-Ghristmas night, all deer kneel and look up 
to the Great Spirit.” A similar legend widely be- 
lieved in Syria concerns the bowing of tree 
branches (and according to some versions, the 
bowing of animals too) on Epiphany Eve. An- 
other Lebanon legend tells of the origin of the 
Magic Mule, which in Syria corresponds to our 
Santa Claus: 

It seems that on blessed Epiphany Eve, a certain man 
was traveling through the country with his mule. Stop- 
ping about midnight, he fastened his animal under a 
tree and went away on an important errand. When he 
returned later, he looked about for his beast, until finally, 
glancing upward, he saw it lifted high above his head 
in the topmost branches of the tree. This proved that 


just at the hour of midnight the tree had bent down in 
honor of the Christ Child and in its rebound, had caught 
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up the animal. Since then, the mule has been considered 
a blessed creature. 
Just where our modern American version of 


St. Nick acquired his reindeer and sleigh is not 
known for sure, but it is certain that before he 
was brought to this country by Dutch settlers 
he rode a white horse, and children left their 
wooden shoes outside filled with hay for old 
dobbin in exchange for the presents they hoped 
would be left. The whole idea of Santa Claus, 
as well as the type of animal lore and custom 
previously mentioned, tends to be absent in those 
Catholic countries where the religious meanings 
managed to win out over the native influences. In 
South America, for instance, or in the south of 
Europe, the main feature of Christmas is the 
“créche” or acting out of the Nativity Scene in 
which replicas of the donkey and oxen are often 
used. Here and there, however, one finds local 
color breaking through in some native touch. 
Dr. Beebe reports that in Salvador a Christmas 
manger was filled with vigorous spoonbills, zopi- 
lotes and armadillos in place of burros and cows. 

There is a happy tradition in Europe that all 
farm animals should be given special food treats 
at Christmas time. In Czechoslovakia it is be- 
lieved that if wheat is kept in the pocket during 
the church service and then given to the chickens, 


it will make them grow fat and fertile. In Nor- 
way as part of the Christmas holidays, no bird, 
mammal or fish is trapped, shot or netted for two 
weeks. And one of the nicest customs of all is 
the practice in Scandinavian countries of giving 
wild birds a Christmas tree. A former minister to 
Sweden, W. W. Thomas, described his first 
glimpse of these trees like this: 

“One winter day, at Christmas time, I had been 
skating on a pretty lake, Daljen, three miles from 
Gothenburg. On my way home I noticed that at 
every farmer’s house was erected, in the middle of 
the dooryard, a pole, to the top of which was 
bound a large sheaf of grain. ‘What is that?’ I 
asked my companion. ‘Oh, those are Christmas 
trees for the wild birds’ he answered. “There is 
not a peasant in all Sweden who will sit down 
with his children for Christmas until he has first 
raised aloft a Christmas dinner for the little birds 
that live in the snow.’” Even the dour Scots got 
around to these animal amenities, although in 
Presbyterian Scotland this happened about a 
week later than anywhere else. Robert Burns 
struck a fitting yuletide note as he concluded his 
“Farmer’s Address To His Auld Mare” with. these 
lines: 

“A guid New Year I wish thee, Maggie! 
Hae, there’s a ripp to thy auld baggie.” 


“The Fancy” Still Holds Its Own 


BY LEE S. CRANDALL 


General Curator Emeritus, New York Zoological Park 


N OcTOBER ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH, 1952, 

the Bird Fanciers’ Association of New 

York staged its eleventh annual exhibition 

in the Heads and Horns Museum in the Zoologi- 
cal Park. About 200 birds, including canaries, 
finches, weavers, tanagers and talking mynahs, 
all in perfect health and condition, each in the 
neat standard show-cage suitable for its species, 
were ranged around the walls of the large, square 
room. Within the central space the exhibitors 
hovered protectively near special pets, or waited 
eagerly for the doors to open and admit the 
expected visitors. For this was not a competitive 
exhibition, but one staged purely because of the 
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wish of people whose interests bring them great 
pleasure, to share their joys with others. In the 
years in which these exhibitions have been pro- 
duced, at least a quarter of a million of our 
visitors have been exposed to the impact of this 
eagerness to give. Certainly not all have been 
pervious to its force, but who can doubt that it 
has been felt by many? 

What are the reactions of the casual visitor 
who thus encounters, completely unprepared, the 
unfamiliar world of the “Bird Fancy”? Greeted 
by the overwhelming volume of a mixed chorus 
of bird song, even the most indifferent must re- 
spond, however slightly, to the beauty of form 


and color of the individual songsters, as he moves 
slowly past the benches. He must wonder, too, 
and with some cause, what manner of people 
are these who, with obvious pride, announce 
themselves as “fanciers.” For this is an ancient 
term, once widely used, now almost restricted to 
initiates. The Century Dictionary says of “fancy”: 
“To breed or raise, with reference to pleasing the 
fancy; produce as a fancier, (rare).” But “fancy” 
was not always rare, for in early English days it 
applied to the cult of the boxing ring, to the 
intense, competitive interest in diseased, parti- 
colored tulips, and to the devotion accorded do- 
mestic pigeons, especially to those known as 
“high class”: the Pouter, the Carrier, and the 
Short-faced Tumbler. 

The regard in which the latter “fancy” was 
held is well expressed in a quotation by W. B. 
Tegetmeier,* from the great Thomas Huxley: 

“,.. and I wish you to understand that in ap- 
proaching the subject, 1 would speak with all 
humility and hesitation, as I regret to say that I 
am not a pigeon fancier. I know it is a great art 
and mystery, and a thing upon which a man must 
not speak lightly; but I shall endeavour, as far 
as my understanding goes, to give you a summary 
of the published and unpublished information 
which I have gained from Mr. Darwin.” 

Much of the “mystery” of those days is now 
common practice, having been replaced by gen- 
eral, if often empirical, understanding of genetics. 
But the “art,” with its many implications, still 
remains as the intangible core of any “fancy.” 

If “art” is extended to include appreciation, 
then our present day bird keepers can help only 
by expressing their own enthusiasm, for objects 
of beauty arouse varying responses in individuals, 

* *'Pigeons,’’ London, 1868, p. 35 
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In these small, neat show-cages the Bird Fan- 
ciers’ Association exhibits its treasures in the 
annual shows at our Heads & Horns Museum. 


whose reactions can usually not be fully repro- 
duced in words. But the art of keeping a cher- 
ished bird in perfect health and happiness can 
be told in minute detail, a practice not commonly 
prevalent in the days of Huxley and Tegetmeier. 

Bird fanciers, in general, are persons who de- 
rive great aesthetic pleasure from close association 
with their pets. In many cases, the greatest satis- 
factions are had in solving the difficulties of 
meeting the requirements of a creature as rare, 
delicate and surpassingly beautiful as the Festive 
Tanager that was to be seen in our Heads and 
Horns Museum last October. Others find outlet 
for their creative impulses in breeding canaries 
in an effort to meet or exceed the standard of 
beauty of form or song, established for the numer- 
ous recognized varieties. In this century, the wish 
for canary colors beyond the conventional yellow, 
green and cinnamon has been met with the pro- 
duction of white, blue-gray and fawn. 

Until very recently the much-desired red ca- 
nary could only be simulated by color feeding, 
during the molt, with preparations of sweet pep- 
pers but unfortunately the deep orange tone 
acquired was lost at the first molt. Recently it 
has been found that male hybrids between the 
Red Siskin of northern South America and the 
canary are partially fertile. By pairing these hy- 
brids with canaries, perfectly fertile offspring, of 
varying shades of orange, are produced. This dis- 
covery has resulted in the development of a new 
branch of the “fancy,” bringing untold pleasure 
to its many devotees. 
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MONARCH 
OF THE 
ARCTIC 
WASTES 


BY GEORGE G. GOODWI 


URING THE SHORT ARCTIC SUMMER, fields 

of drift ice break loose from the eternal 

snow piled around the polar ice cap and 
start on their journey southward past the margin 
of the most northern limits of dry land. Only the 
lapping of the waves on the Arctic coast and the 
grinding of the pressure ice as it cracks and crum- 
bles break the stillness of this distant field. Here 
herds of white-tusked walrus, their skins often 
gnarled and cracked like the bark of an aging 
tree, haul out on the floating ice to rest and sleep. 
At regular intervals seals climb out on its slippery 
surface after their fishing excursions. ‘Then, 
here too is the favorite hunting ground of the great 
white bear, the circumpolar seas of the Arctic its 
home by choice. The polar bear is not known in 
Antarctica, and has no relatives there. 


just as it does the seals. During cold stormy days 
it is more likely to be aggressive than when the 
weather is warm and sunny. 

Not only in its yellowish white coat does the 
polar bear differ from other bears; it has a com- 
paratively small, slender head and a long neck. 
The soles of its feet have a protective covering of 
hair that enables the animal to move freely on 
slippery ice. The nose, lips, eyes and pads on the 
feet show as black dots against the uniform white 
of its coat. An average polar bear in its prime 
will weigh about 900 pounds, but large individ- 
uals have turned the scales at 1,600 pounds. A 
grown animal will stand 4 feet or more at the 
shoulder and measure 9 feet in length; females 
are about 25 per cent smaller than the males and 
rarely exceed 700 pounds. 


Associate Curator, Department of Mammals, American Museum of Natural History 
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With the changing seasons the white bear 
moves northward in summer and drifts south- 
ward again in winter, following the edge of the 
creeping ice fields. It can not survive long on the 
unbroken ice, nor indefinitely on dry land or in 
the open sea, but the polar bear lives happily 
where there is a reasonable combination of all 


three. Geography has a definite influence on the 


concealing coloration of Arctic animals and the 
white coat of the polar bear enables it to success- 
fully stalk its prey in this land of snow and ice. 
Since the bear fears no natural enemies except 
the Eskimo, the whiteness of its coat is not a 
protective measure like that of the great white 
hare, except as a means to conserve body heat. 
Though a tremendous fellow, almost if not 
quite as large as the giant Kodiak bear, the polar 
bear is usually shy and retiring, often choosing 
rather to run than attack at the approach of man. 
However, the behavior of wild animals is un- 
predictable and on occasion it may turn and fight 
without provocation, depending on its mood and 
temper. Driven by hunger, the polar bear has 
been known to stalk and actually kill fishermen 


We have heard of Barren Ground grizzlies suf- 
fering from snow blindness, but never the polar 
bear; its eyes have a nictitating membrane some- 
thing like that which protects the eyes of birds. 

While this sometimes-called “water bear” is at 
home on the offshore ice, it will often swim boldly 
to some iceberg out of sight of land, and has been 
seen on ice floes 200 miles from shore. It is a 
strong swimmer and will dive, turn and twist in 
the water with a graceful roll. It may propel 
itself along with all four limbs in dog fashion, 
but often swims with its forefeet, carrying the 
hind limbs straight out behind like a seal. Be- 
tween four or five miles an hour is the average 
speed of a polar bear in the water, and six miles 
in a short spurt. On land and ice it can gallop 
along much faster than a man can run, and has 
a charging speed of 25 miles an hour. 

The polar bear is a tireless traveler. It wanders 
over a vast extent of ice and land in its never- 
ending search for food. It can see a moving ob- 
ject more than a mile away, and by its sense of 
smell can detect food at an even greater distance 
than it can see. Sounds do not seem to have much 
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Ice Kings In the Zoo 


Photographs by SAM DUNTON 


oar Bears seem to enjoy life more than almost any other animal. 
- Winter or summer — but more constantly during the hot season — 
they are in their swimming pool for many hours a day. If one plunges 
in, it is almost certain to be followed by one or two more with the 
object of mock fighting in the water. Any plaything, an aluminum 
keg or a mere stick, is a toy that will give them endless amusement. 
The four Polar Bears in this group are young animals, all of about 
the same age. ‘They came to us from Denmark, the male in 1948 at 
the estimated age of two years and the three females in: the fall of 
1946. Presumably they were born somewhere in the Arctic Circle 
during the winter of 1945-46. So far all four animals live together 
amicably, with only minor squabbles. 


effect on the polar bear; probably its sense of hear- 
ing is deadened by the pounding of the surf and 
the grinding sounds of the pack ice. 

Of all the bears, the white bear is the most 
carnivorous; its staple food is seal, which must be 
caught by stealth since the polar bear is no match 
for these “fin-footed” sea rovers in the water. A 
dead whale washed ashore will provide several 
polar bears and many Arctic foxes with food for 
weeks and even months. ‘Twenty polar bears and 
five times as many foxes were counted feeding on 
a dead whale washed ashore on the Arctic coast 
of Alaska. In the spring polar bears visit the 
islands in the Arctic Ocean and devour the eggs 
and young of birds that nest there. They dig the 
puffins out of the ground and follow inland 
streams to feed on the spawning fish, and vary 
their diet with roots and grasses. 


4 bas MysTERY of the romantic page in the life 
history of the polar bear begins on that day 
in mid-March when the sun once more rises and 
shines on the chilly polar seas. The snow shrinks 
rapidly before the warm southern breezes and 
glorious flowers hedged around with ice shoot up 
on shore in an incredibly short time. During the 
first days of this brief Arctic summer the male 
bear becomes restless and soon sets out in search 
of a mate. Of what transpired during the court- 
ship we know nothing, but by the end of June 
or July the matrimonial bond is broken and each 
goes its own separate way. The male bear goes 
back to his hunting on the cold bleak ice floes. 

Most bears spend the long winter months in 
blissful sleep, but not the rugged polar bear. The 
day that dawned in mid-March lasted until the 
middle of September, and now during the long 
Arctic night, broken only by the flickering flashes 
of the northern lights, the male bear wanders 
across the wastes of ice and snow hunting seals 
that haul out through their breathing holes. 

With the female now an expectant mother, it 
is a different story. She feasted during the sum- 
mer harvest on the bountiful supply of food and 
is now encased in a protective layer of fat that 
must not only sustain her during the long winter 
night but her two cubs as well. 

Long before she could possibly realize her con- 
dition, the pregnant female prepares for her com- 
ing family. With an unerring instinct she turns 
her back on the sea and makes for her ancestral 
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homeland. Here in some sheltered nook on high, 
dry ground the expectant mother scoops out a 
den in a deep snow drift; down and down she 
digs until the solid earth is reached. ‘The sun 
once more disappears below the horizon and in 
the outside world the snow drifts deeper and 
deeper above her. For ventilation a small chim- 
ney is kept open by the rising warm air from her 
body. In her cased-in quarters the female now 
curls up contentedly and dozes off to sleep. Dull 
and drowsy, she lives on, without food, nor does 
she leave the den until spring. Toward the end 
of January or the beginning of February, the 
cubs, usually twins, are born almost naked and 
with eyes closed; they are tiny and puppy-like, 
about 10 inches long and less than 24 ounces in 
weight. Snuggling in the deep fur close to the 
mother’s body for warmth, they sleep and nurse 
until spring. The cubs grow rapidly and are soon 
covered with snow-white downy fur, and open 
their eyes when 6 weeks old. Not until the 
warmth of the March sun has weakened the walls 
of her ice-crusted nursery does the mother break 
out into the fresh air of the outside world. Leav- 
ing the den behind, she leads her twins toward 
the Arctic coast —the real source of sustaining 
food. The long trek back to the sea may cover 
some ten, twenty or more miles. Often the little 
ones grow weary, and then the devoted and 
understanding mother draws alongside some con- 
venient rock where the tired youngsters can 
scramble onto her back and ride. The whole- 
hearted love of the mother for her young will 
suffer no harm to come to them, and woe to any 
foolhardy man or beast that dares to come be- 
tween them. 

For the short summer the cubs are dependent 
on the fond mother for a livelihood. At first she 
teaches them to supplement their milk diet with 
crabs and other small crustaceans found in shal- 
low water. As time goes on they learn to stalk 
larger game by watching the mother. When fall 
comes around the cubs can feed themselves. This 
winter the mother bear does not retire to her den 
to sleep but wends her way over the ice fields, 
like her mate. The cubs may remain in her 
company until spring, when the two-year mating 
cycle comes around again. 

To the people of the far north the polar bear 
was and still is an important source of food. A 


900-pound animal would feed a whole family of 
Eskimos for many days. The meat is wholesome 
and sweet but the liver is considered uneatable. 
Those who have tried it claim they have suffered 
extreme nausea, dizziness and peeling of the skin. 
In former days it was no small feat for a native 
hunter to kill a polar bear with his homemade 


CHANCED UPON a new, dark and attractive 

color variety of the Mexican platyfish in a 

most unusual place. I found it in the Marine 
Biological Laboratory of the University of Istan- 
bul, along the Bosphorus in Turkey. 

On many platyfish collecting expeditions to 
Mexico and Central America I always had to 
work hard to get the inch-long, elusive fishes. 
First I had to locate them, for they are not found 
in all waters. Then with a fine-meshed minnow 
seine I had to sift them out of their weed-en- 


harpoon and short spear. The Eskimos make 
articles of clothing and sleeping robes from its 
hide. The teeth and claws are fashioned into 
ornaments and strung into necklaces. It is the 
ambition of every Eskimo hunter to wear such 
trophies as proof that he has killed the great Ice 
King. 


A Mexican Platy Became 


Tilt 
TURKISH 
BLACK FURY 


BY MYRON GORDON 


Geneticist of the New York Zoological Society 


A pair of the new Turkish 
Black Furies —the male is 
the small and slender fish. 


tangled water homes. Fishing for platyfishes in 
their native jungle-bordered rivers and ponds is 
not sport fishing. It’s a job, most often a dirty 
one. 

Getting the blue-black platyfish in Turkey was 
as easy and pleasant as taking a tall cool drink 
from a proffered tray. A glass jar hardly larger 
than a water tumbler containing a beautiful pair 
of a rare sooty-black platyfish was presented to me 
by my friend, Doctor Curt Kosswig. 

My mission in the summer of 1950 was not 
planned as a platy-collecting trip. Earlier that 
year Doctor A. Lacassange, president of the Fifth 
International Congress of Cancer, invited me to 
describe the results of our research on the influ- 
ence of heredity in the development of a particu- 
larly malignant kind of cancer known as mela- 
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noma. This dangerous black form of. cancer 
knows no favorites. It attacks man and other 
animals: dogs, horses, snakes, salamanders and 
fishes. Even the lowly oyster is not immune. Of 
all the animals used in study of the influence of 
heredity in melanomas, none are better than the 
black-marked platyfish. That is why the dark- 
colored platies are studied in cancer research lab- 
oratories in various parts of the world. 

Before the Cancer Congress in Paris, Doctor 
Alexander Haddow, director of the Royal Cancer 
Hospital in London, arranged for me to lecture 
before the Royal Society of Medicine. The date, 
by chance, was July 4. The day after the lecture 
I flew to Istanbul where Doctor Curt Kosswig 
asked me to speak at the University. He and I 
had studied inheritances in platyfishes for nearly 
a quarter of a century but we had never met be- 
fore. Over the years he, as well as I, had devel- 
oped several new platyfish. One of Doctor Koss- 
wig’s inventions was a beautiful dark variety 
which he appropriately called fuliginosus because 
of its sooty black coloring. I think we will call it 
the Turkish Black Fury. (Fu of the “Fury” is 


genetic shorthand for fuliginosus; r represents 


the color Red in the “Fury” platy; y just rounds 
it out.) 

I had moments of anxiety in conveying the 
Turkish Furies in a pint of water from the Bos- 
phorus to New York. From Turkey we flew first 
to Athens, then to Rome, circling the moon-like 
crater of Mount Vesuvius, then over the Mediter- 
ranean to Paris. I almost lost the Furies in a 
Parisian hotel where the maid, with the kindest 
of intentions, was on the verge of exchanging the 
well-conditioned water for fresh tap water. That 
would have been fatal. During the ten days in 
Paris I fed the Turkish Furies emergency rations 
of tiny crumbs of the hard crust of French bread 
that was brought to my room every morning as 
part of the petit déjeuner, and bits of fish and 
meat. From France we flew, in the late afternoon, 
over the channel to London; we dined in Ireland, 
breakfasted in Canada and then got in to New 
York for lunch. 

The first public American showing of the 
Turkish Fury is currently being made in our 
Aquarium. Soon we will release them to scien- 
tists and aquarists everywhere, for our Furies 
have multiplied and there are enough for all. 


Our Biological “Point Four” 
--9 Year Later © 


BY WILLIAM BRIDGES 
Curator of Publications, New York Zoological Park 


T WAS JUST A YEAR AGO that Miss Jocelyn 

Crane of our Department of Tropical Re- 

search staff came home from Europe with 
enthusiastic accounts of the work being done in 
biological laboratories she had visited, and several 
less happy stories of work being halted by the 
merest accident of circumstances: a thermocouple 
unobtainable in this laboratory, a chemical not 
available in another, a colony of experimental 
fishes lacking elsewhere. 

It is well known that there are several things 
in the world that money won't buy, but thermo- 
couples, chemicals, fish, microscopes, wire netting, 
turtles and scientific journals are not among 
them. These easily obtainable objects Ceasily 
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obtainable with money) were among the short- 
ages hampering specific research jobs that we 
knew about and it will be recalled that President 
Osborn at the annual Members’ Meeting of the 
Zoological Society last January announced that 
our own “Point Four” program of aid to European 
biologists had been set up to do what we could 
on a “laboratory table” basis. Five thousand dol- 
lars had been set aside by the Society’s Board of 
Trustees for the purpose. 

The year for which the money was appropri- 
ated is nearly over and only a few hundred dol- 
lars remain, with a few applications still to be 
acted upon. It is a good time to take a look and 
see where the money went. 


It went to 22 laboratories in 12 countries stretch- 
ing all the way across free Europe: 


England Belgium Austria 
France Denmark Switzerland 
Spain Sweden Italy 
Holland Germany Turkey 


Biologists, like most people, want many things 
and it is probable that any one of the recipients 
of our “Point Four” aid could have spent the 
entire $5,000 in his own laboratory and still 
found a few odds-and-ends he could use if he 
had the money. Nevertheless the requests for 
specific aid were curiously modest, limited and 
practical. It was made clear when we asked for 
the submission of requests that the money would 
have to be spread fairly thin, and no laboratory — 
however great its need — sought more than the 
most essential research equipment. 

Grants have ranged from $50 (for the purchase 
of certain North American fishes needed for cyto- 
logical studies in a Swedish laboratory) to $400. 
One request we were able to fill without expense 
to the “Point Four” fund —a nearly complete 
back file of our own journal, Zoologica. Another 
we filled in large part by supplying a duplicate 
file of Biological Abstracts that had been gather- 
ing dust in one of our storerooms for some years. 

Here is a brief summary of the requests we 
have filled, or that are in process of being filled. 


England 

Dissecting microscope for studies in isolation, 
cultivation and physiology of unicellular algae 
and _ protozoa. ; 

Colonies of several species of sticklebacks for 
studies of reproductive behavior. 

Crocodiles and other reptiles needed for neuro- 
logical research. 
France. 

Back file of Zoologica of particular value to a 
laboratory of marine biology. 


Spain ; 

Books and periodicals in genetics, furthering re- 
search in the heredity of “split hand” in a Spanish 
family and other matters of heredity. 

Holland 

Microscope for studies on the physiology of 

diapause and endocrinology of insects. 
Belgium 
Special lights and batteries for research work 


on the nocturnal movements of migrating birds. 


Denmark 

Motion picture camera to photograph the de- 
velopment of moths, the biology of solitary wasps 
and the behavior of male moths in relation to the 
olfactory sense. 

Sweden 

Ultraviolet spectrophotometer for work on spe- 
cies-specificity of “fertilizin,” a substance elabo- 
rated by eggs, which initiates fertilization. This 
substance has been isolated from eggs of aquatic 
invertebrates and vertebrates. 

North American fishes, especially Lepidosteus, 
Amia and Acipenser, for work on the cytology of 
their chromosomes. 

Germany 

Certain species of American turtles and books on 
embryology for studies on comparative ethology. 

Back files of technical journals in zoology. 

Wire netting for confining experimental ani- 
mals (geese ). 

Lizards for population-genetics studies and 
work on the physiology of color modifications in 
Lacerta agilis. 

Austria 

Chemicals and other equipment for a station 
working on water ecology. 

Motion picture camera needed for recording 
behavioral development in young animals. 

Special thermometers for limnological work. 
Switzerland 

Weasels for studies of their sexual biology. 
Italy 

Histophotometer for measuring the amount of 
nucleic acids in gametogenesis of insects, am- 
phibia, annelids and molluscs. 

Special thermometers for studying temperature 
relations in desert-dwelling animals. 


Turkey 


Airplane transportation for a collection of tropi- 
cal fish being studied in a genetics laboratory. 

Most of the research material requested and 
granted has been received by now, and is in use 
in European laboratories. As President Osborn 
said in his announcement last January, all of it 
is material that we “take for granted in our own 
laboratories.” The letters of acknowledgment we 
have received from the recipients indicate that it 
is not taken quite that casually by them. 
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The National Park Service 


Takes ver Jackson Hole 
Wildlife Park 


By FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


President of the New York Zoological Society 


FEW YEARS AGO the Society undertook to 
mY carry out quite an original idea. It stemmed 
from the belief that a distinct contribution 
to the protection of some of the outstanding 
forms of animal life in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion could be made through the creation of a 
preserve where the public could see and famil- 
iarize itself more intimately with some of the 
great animals of the West such as buffalo, elk, 
moose and antelope. 

Consequently, in cooperation with the Jackson 
Hole Preserve, Inc., through its President, Lau- 
rance S. Rockefeller, and with his unflagging en- 
_couragement and generosity, as well as with the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, the idea 
became reality when the Jackson Hole Wildlife 
Park was established in 1948. This project proved 
an almost instanteous success, and each year has 
increased in popularity as it became known 
throughout the country that, by visiting the Wild- 
life Park, one could really be sure of a good view 


of fine herds of buffalo and elk and have a good | 


chance of seeing moose and antelope. This last 
season visitors from every state in the Union and 
from six foreign countries signed the guest book 
at the Information Center. In this little building 
literature was distributed which informed visitors 
concerning wildlife and its values and the need 
for its protection. 

In the meanwhile, through act of Congress, 
the land on which the Wildlife Park was situated 
became part of the Grand Teton National Park. 
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After this occurred negotiations were entered into 
with the National Park Service and were brought 
to a happy conclusion recently under a plan by 
which the operation of the Wildlife Park from 
now on will be taken over by the National Park 
Service. Naturally, the Zoological Society will 
cooperate in every manner that it can, and will 
supply literature and other suitable material re- 
garding wildlife and the need for its protection. 

It will be recalled that simultaneously with the 
creation of the Wildlife Park our Society estab- 
lished a research station in the same region. ‘The 
work of this station has been devoted to a series of 
intensive and technical studies of the animal life 
of this region, as well as the plant life, climate 
and other physical characteristics in the environ- 
ment. On the basis of a large amount of such 
factual data, growing emphasis has been placed 
during the past two years on the studies of the 
life habits of animals, patterns of migration and 
social groups of wild animal populations. A large 
amount of valuable work still remains to be done 
and consequently it is our plan to continue the 
work of the station indefinitely. It happens to be 
the only one of its kind in the entire Rocky 
Mountain region. 

Our Society seems justified in feeling that it 
has accomplished a distinctly worthwhile thing 
in the creation of the Wildlife Park. Now, under 
the arrangements with the National Park Service, 
it is expected that this project will continue to 
serve a highly useful purpose in the years ahead. 


THE CASE OF 
THE KIDNAPPED COLOBUS 


By ROBERT M. McCLUNG 


Acting Curator of Mammals & Birds, New York Zoological Park 


VER SINCE THEIR ARRIVAL from the Belgian 

Congo three years ago last June, we have 

taken special pride in our groups of Uele 
and Angola Colobus monkeys. There are sev- 
eral good reasons for this satisfaction. 

First and foremost is the continued health and 
good condition of the animals themselves. Colo- 
bus monkeys have a reputation for being delicate 
and difficult to keep in captivity, and are con- 
sequently very seldom seen outside their native 
haunts. 

Secondly, their striking appearance makes Colo- 
bus monkeys prime exhibits. Our male and two 
female Uele Colobus (Colobus abyssinicus uel- 
lensis Matschie) are among the most beautiful 
monkeys in our collections, with their lustrous 
black fur set off by gleaming mantles of long 
white hair on their flanks and lower backs, and 
long white-plumed tails. 

It was a big event, therefore, when we found 
one of the two Uele Colobus females clutching 
a new-born baby on the morning of September 25. 
It was the first of this species born here, or in 
any zoo as far as we know. 

The youngster’s short, wavy fur was all white 
in contrast to its mother’s black and white pelage. 
The skin over most of its body was light-colored, 
but its hands and feet were almost black. As we 
later determined, it weighed 1.18 pounds. Hopes 
were high that we would be successful in rais- 
ing it. 


The birth of this baby Uele Colobus monkey in 
our collection on September 25 was the first 
such event in any Zoological Park, we think. 
After early difficulties, the baby is doing well. 


Within a very short time after discovery, how- 
ever, it became evident that all was not progress- 
ing smoothly within the family group. The 
mother was not holding the youngster naturally. 
This was presumably her first baby, and she 
seemed to be at a loss as to just what to do with 
it. To complicate matters, the maternal instinct 
of the other female seemed to be aroused, and 
she made several attempts to take the baby from 


its mother. The father gave evidence of a protec- 
tive interest in the baby, and several times warned 
the other female to keep her distance by leaping 
at her when she approached too close to the 
mother. 

After several hours, however, in spite of the 
efforts of the parents, the single female was suc- 
cessful in snatching the baby from its rightful 
mother, and bounded about the cage carrying it 
precariously in her arms. 

It was obvious that something had to be done 
immediately if the baby was to be saved. After 
a hectic ten minutes, the parents were boxed and 
removed to another cage in the Primate House. 
Finally the kidnapping female was captured and 
forced to give up the baby. Wrapped in a soft 
cloth, the new-born monkey was carried to the 
hospital. ‘There it was examined and weighed, 
and the dangling umbilical cord was removed. 
The baby was then replaced in the cage with its 
parents. 

The mother monkey immediately picked up 
the baby and clutched it tightly to her. She held 
it facing away from her, however, and not in the 
normal position facing her breasts. She seemed 


to be quite nervous and fearful when watched, 
and was disturbed as little as possible for the rest 
of the day. The baby was not seen to nurse. It 
was decided to leave it with the mother through 
the night, and if there was no evidence of its 
nursing by the next morning we would take it 
from the parents and attempt to rear it on the 
bottle. 

Next morning, all seemed well. Now the 
mother was holding the baby in the correct mon- 
key position and it was seen to nurse. ‘The little 
fellow was lively and active and squirmed about 
in its mother’s arms. From time to time it uttered 
shrill little squeaks. From that day on there has 
been no trouble and the female has become an 
ideal mother. 

A month after its birth, the baby’s fur has 
changed from white to a distinct creamy-buff 
color. It will be interesting to note how long it 
takes the young Colobus to assume the striking 
black and white pelage of its parents. 


The Angola Colobus is less striking in appear- 
ance than the Uele form. This affectionate knot 
consists of a female (at left) and three males. 


Our other group of Colobus consists of one 
female and three young male Angola Colobus 
(Colobus polykomos angolensis Sclater). This 
form is mostly black, with small white shoulder 
tufts and outflaring white whiskers on either side 
of the face. The lone female gave birth to a 
baby in February of 1952. This youngster lived 
only eleven days. In appearance it was very much 
like the Uele Colobus baby, except that its fur 
was creamy-buff from the first. The young of 
practically all of the different forms of Colobus 
monkeys are similarly light-colored at birth. 

All of our adult Colobus monkeys have thrived 
in captivity, living in outdoor cages during the 
warm summer months and being transferred to 
heated indoor cages during the winter. 

Besides the regular zoo diet for monkeys, con- 
sisting mainly of fresh fruits and vegetables, our 
Colobus are very fond of leaves. ‘They consume 
great quantities of fresh mulberry leaves in the 
summer, and bamboo and lettuce during the win- 
ter. This leafy portion of their diet may well be 
the answer to keeping Colobus monkeys success- 
fully. The San Diego Zoo probably holds the 
longevity record for Colobus in captivity. It still 
has a healthy East African specimen which was 
received in October, 1940. Like our Colobus, 
San Diego's specimen is very fond of leaves, and 
eats quantities of Blackwood Acacia. 

Speaking generally, the Colobus monkeys are 
most nearly related to the Asiatic Langurs and, 
according to some zoologists, form with them a 
distinct and separate family of monkeys. The 
Langurs and Colobus monkeys, however, are 
usually considered a sub-family, the Colobinae, 
of the great family of Old World Monkeys. 

The genus Colobus, which includes all of the 
many different forms of Colobus monkeys, ranges 
across Africa from Abyssinia to Zanzibar in the 
East, and from Gambia and the Cameroons to 
Angola in the West. This range is not continu- 
ous, for in many portions of that vast area Colo- 
bus monkeys are found only in certain isolated 
spots or “islands” of population. They usually 
live in heavily forested areas. Some forms are 
found at sea level while others inhabit the slopes 
of Kilimanjaro and Ruwenzori at altitudes up to 
9,000 feet. 

All Colobus monkeys are characterized by a 
slender build, very long tail, large compartmented 


stomach adapted for a leafy diet, prominent rump 
callosities, no cheek pouches and practically non- 
existent thumbs. This latter peculiarity is respon- 
sible for the name Colobus, derived from the 
Greek and meaning “mutilated” or “stunted.” 

Although systematists are in disagreement as to 
the specific status of the various forms of Colobus 
monkeys, they may be divided very broadly into 
two main groups — the Red or Bay Colobus, and 
the Black and White Colobus monkeys. 

It is generally agreed that the Red Colobus, 
(Colobus badius), consists of but one species, 
with numerous forms which range across the 
African continent from Gambia to Kenya and 
Tanganyika. One form is found on the island of 
Zanzibar. 

The second broad group, the Black and White 
Colobus monkeys, with which we are most con- 
cerned here, can be divided by external charac- 
teristics into four main sections, as follows: 

1. All-black Colobus Monkeys (the satanus 
section), found in Gaboon and the Cameroons. — 
2. Black and White Colobus Monkeys with all- 
white tails (the polykomos section). ‘The forms 
of this group range from French Guinea to the 
Ivory and Gold Coasts. 3. Black and White Colo- 
bus with side whiskers and with the hair arranged 
in a sworl on their heads (the angolensis sec- 
tion). The forms that constitute this group are 
found in the forested areas south and east of the 
Congo and in Tanganyika and Kenya. They are 
represented in our collection by the Angola Colo- 
bus. 4. Black and White Colobus with long flank 
and back capes of white fur (the abyssinicus 
section). This group, the most spectacular of all 
the Colobus, ranges from Abyssinia south through 
Kenya, Uganda and the Belgian Congo, and is 
represented in our collections by the Uele Colobus. 

The various races of the last-named section are 
by far the best-known of all the Colobus monkeys 
because of the striking beauty of their fur and 
the length of their white capes and tail plumes. 
For many years this “monkey fur” was used ex- 
tensively for trimming ladies’ coats. As one au- 
thor* remarked more than fifty years ago: “The 
beautiful skins of many of the species form a con- 
siderable article of commerce in Europe and 
America to adorn the costumes of the most re- 
aioe, H. O.: ‘‘A Handbook of the Primates’’ 1897, Vol. II, 
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fined and cultivated ladies, who vie for their 
possession with the semi-nude and barbarous war- 
riors of Equatorial Africa, by whom they are also 
used as ornaments for their persons and for 
decorations for their weapons.” 

Though the European and American trade in 
Colobus fur for use as a fashionable trim has 
ended, the East African natives, from time im- 
memorial, have used the skins for adornment. 
The Masai tribe, for example, makes mantles, 
capes and hats of the fur, and use it to adorn 
their shields. Another tribe, according to a Eu- 
ropean eye-witness, found an ingenious use for 
the heavily-plumed white tails, fastening them, 
as he related, to “that portion of their bodies 
where tails should rightly appear if man had not 


dispensed with such appendages.” ‘The Andorobo 
tribe in Uganda is reported to be very fond of the 
flesh of Colobus, which has been described as 
sweet and succulent. 

Of the natural history of the Colobus monkeys, 
not a great deal is actually known. They cus- 
tomarily travel in small bands, or family groups, 
and are almost exclusively arboreal, being usually 
seen in the high treetops. 

When alarmed, they can travel through the 
forest top at a considerable rate of speed, navi- 
gating from tree to tree by tremendous leaps. 
Their diet is almost exclusively vegetable, con- 
sisting mainly of tender shoots and leaves, of 
which they consume great quantities, together 
with some fruits. 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


Flood Control Methods Survey 
Nearly Ready to Launch 

Investigation of the desirability of undertaking 
a major study of American flood control methods 
is rounding into an active project, and a study 
plan has been prepared and approved by the 
advisory group appointed for this purpose. The 
U. S. Corps of Engineers has agreed to make its 
field personnel available to assemble data for the 
study. There is every indication that the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture will do likewise. 

If undertaken, this study will represent a sig- 
nificant forward step in the Foundation’s work, 
since the staff will in fact be operating as coor- 
dinators for several Federal agencies. 


President Osborn Honored 


HE 1952 awarp of the Theodore Roosevelt 

Distinguished Service Medal was made Oc- 
tober 27 to the Society's and the Conservation 
Foundation’s president, Fairfield Osborn, and to 
John Foster Dulles, Republican foreign policy 
adviser. This award is sponsored jointly by the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association and the Women’s 
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Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Association. Pres- 
entation was made at a dinner at Theodore Roose- 
velt House, 28 East 20th Street, presided over by 
Roger W. Straus, vice-president of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association: 

The citation to Mr. Osborn reads as follows: 

“For the Medal for distinguished service in 
behalf of the conservation of the nation’s natural 
resources, Mr. President, I present the honored 
son of a revered father who, twenty-nine years 
ago in a ceremony in the East Room of the White 
House, received the first of these Medals from 
the hand of the President of the United States. 
Born into an environment in which the geologic 
ages were his yesterdays, Nature his nurse, and 
her furred, finned and winged children his com- 
panions and friends, an eager student of the sci- 
ences relating to vegetable and animal life and 
the inter-relation of all living things, imaginative 
and effective president of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Sociéty, he noted with dismay the world-wide 
waste of the physical materials on which human 
life depends, and foresaw, in its continuance, the 
grim alternatives of regimentation or extinction. 


The statesman in him gave leadership to a move- 
ment that resulted in the establishment of the 
international Conservation Foundation; the ecolo- 
gist, in him, the poet and the prophet, produced 
a book that startled a wasteful generation into a 
new apprehension of the challenge of our plun- 
dered planet. 

“I present, Mr. President, a fighter for all our 
tomorrows — Fairfield Osborn.” 


“Living Water’? Film Completed 


The two-reel “Living Water” series, fourth of 
the series of conservation films produced by the 
Foundation’s audio-visual staff, has been com- 
pleted and will shortly be offered for distribution 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

E.B.F. reports that the Foundation’s films have 
been more successfully distributed than any others 
they have ever handled. A single master contract 
to cover all film distributed for us by E.B.F. is 


in negotiation. 


George Brewer Returns to Foundation 


George E. Brewer, Jr., on two-year leave for 
defense work in Washington, has finished his 
assignment there, and returned to the Foundation 
staff in mid-November. 


Soil Erosion Survey in Active Progress 


After several conferences at the Washington 
headquarters of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations, it has been deter- 
mined that the Soil Erosion Survey can be 
completed this autumn. Mr. Van Beers has been 
assigned to field work in this connection and has 
gone to Guatemala to pursue the project. Peter 
Stern of the Foundation research staff has gone 
with him to keep in touch with the progress of 
this survey. 


Foundation Publications Go to Press 
The Report of the Pittsburgh Law School’s 


Study of Resource Legislation and Administra- 
tion in the State of Pennsylvania has been turned 
over to the Ronald Press for publication in book 
form. The contract for this work is in preparation. 

The Foundation’s Forestry Report has been 
completed and will be published as a special sup- 
plement to American Forests in the December 
issue of that magazine. 

The collection of essays on the subject of con- 
servation education assembled by the Foundation 
at the instance of the Ford Foundation has been 
issued by mimeograph, and will be submitted to 
the Ronald Press for consideration as a book. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Herbert Is Getting Too Big 
For His Seales 


“Herbert,” our young Walrus, weighed 725 
pounds on October 10, an increase of 40 pounds 
in one month. We have not been able to weigh 
him since then because he is bigger than the 
plywood platform originally built for the weigh- 
ing scales. A new platform is being built, but the 
scales will weigh only up to 800 pounds and 
Herbert will soon exceed that weight, if he doesn’t 
already. Thereafter an attempt will be made to 
“walk” him a few hundred feet from his pool to 
the Zoo’s large platform scales for weighing trucks. 


Exchanges of Snakes Bring 
Species New to Us 


In most large collections of reptiles there is a 
surplus of commoner species that are far from 
common — and therefore much desired — in zoo- 
logical collections in other countries. Recently we 
have been getting rid of some of our surplus stock, 
including Prairie and Timber Rattlesnakes, North- 
eastern Copperheads, baby South American Boas, 
Bullfrogs, Horned Lizards, baby Iguanas and 
Anolis lizards. Some of these, no doubt, were new 
to the collections to which they were sent. Cer- 
tainly the specimens received from abroad were 
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most welcome to us and included some we had 
never exhibited before. 

New to our collection were four Gray Monitors, 
a gift from Tel-Aviv, Israel; a Ladder Snake from 
Cap Ferrat, France; and three Crossed Pit Vipers 
from the Instituto Butantan in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Other recent acquisitions by the Reptile De- 
partment were a Palestinian Whipsnake and a 
Montpellier Snake from Tel-Aviv; Aesculapian 
Snakes, a European Whipsnake and an Eyed 
Lizard from France; South American Rattlesnakes 
from Sao Paulo; and a Hermann’s Tortoise from 
Rome. The latter is new to our collection. 


Elliot Medal Awarded for 
Book on Fishes 

Dr. Henry B. Bigelow of Harvard University 
has been awarded the Daniel Giraud Elliot Medal 
for his senior authorship of “Fishes of the Western 
North Atlantic, Part I,” published in 1948 by the 
Sears Foundation for Marine Research. Director 
John ‘Tee-Van of the Zoological Park was editor- 
in-chief of the monumental volume which covered 
lancelets, cyclostomes and sharks. 

The Elliot Medal is awarded annually to the 
author of the work in zoology or paleontology 
which the National Academy of Sciences consid- 
ers the most meritorious of the year. 


Snakebite Article Published 
As a Separate Pamphlet 
The article by Dr. James A. Oliver, “The Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Snakebite,” published 
in the May-June issue of Anrmat Kincpom, has 
been published as a separate pamphlet of 32 pages, 
and is available from the Publications Office at the 
Zoological Park, New York 60, for 30 cents a copy. 


A Correction 


In the September-October issue of ANiMAL 
Kincpom it was stated that an Okapi in the 
Rotterdam held the longevity record for its species. 
This was an error; the animal in question lived 
for more than sixteen years in the Antwerp Zoo. 


Fellow Receives Pasteur Medal 
Dr. David Nachmansohn, a Fellow of the New 
York Zoological Society, has been awarded the 
Pasteur Medal by the Society of Biological Chem- 


istry in France for his work on the chemical 
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mechanism of conduction in nerves. The Electric — 
Eel has been an important tool in Dr. Nachman- 
sohn’s studies. 


Mr. Crandall Honored 

General Curator Emeritus Lee S$. Crandall has 
been made an Honorary Member of the Inter- 
national Association of Directors of Zoological 
Gardens, the second such member to be created. 
He was also the recipient of the first Citation of 
the American Association of Zoological Parks and 
Aquariums, awarded at its convention in Montreal 
in September. 


Off to Trinidad 
The Department of Tropical Research staft 
sailed on November 14 for Trinidad to resume 
work in the department's laboratory at “Simla,” 
in the Arima Valley. In the party were Dr. Wil- 
liam Beebe, Director Emeritus; Miss Jocelyn 
Crane, Assistant Director; and Miss Rosemary 
Kennedy, Assistant. Henry Fleming, Entomolo- 

gist, flew to Trinidad December 2. 


Our Fish Specimens Sent to 
U. S. National Museum 


Throughout ten years spent in Bermuda, the 
Department of ‘Tropical Research made an elabo- 
rate collection of shore and surface fishes. ‘These 
were used in the preparation of the volume 
“Shore Fishes of Bermuda” by William Beebe and 
John Tee-Van. The value of this collection for 
study and reference is very great, so the United 
States National Museum, through Dr. Leonard 
P. Schultz, was glad to accept it as a gift. The 
collection will now be cared for in the National 
Museum for the perpetual use of students and 
specialists. Forty-six cartons have been shipped 
from the Department to the National Museum. 


Bird Species Threatened 
in the Caribbean 


WENTY SPECIES of birds of the Caribbean re- 
fl bee and Latin America were proposed as ad- 
ditions to the List of Most Threatened Bird 
Species compiled by the International Union for 
the Protection of Nature, at a conference in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, on September 8. Dr. S. Dillon 
Ripley, associate curator of the Peabody Museum 
of Natural History at Yale, represented the New 


One of the world’s greatest reptilian rarities — the Tuatara — has come into our collection for the 
first time and is on exhibition in a special refrigerated compartment in the Reptile House. It is 
the only living representative of the Order Rhyncocephalia, and we now exhibit all living 
orders of reptiles. Dr. Oliver will write on the Tuatara in a later issue of “Animal Kingdom.” 


York Zoological Society at the meetings associated 

with the Third General Assembly of the Inter- 

national Union for the Protection of Nature. 
The following species were listed as provisional 


additions to the I.U.P.N. list: 


Diablotin or Black-capped Petrel, Pterodroma hasitata 
(Kuhl) 

Flamingo, Phoenicopterus ruber Linnaeus 

Cuban Hook-billed Kite, Chondrohierax wilsonii 
(Cassin ) ; 

Puerto Rican Sharp-shinned Hawk, Accipiter striatus 
venator Wetmore 

Griscom’s Guan, Crax rubra griscomi Nelson 

Ocellated Turkey, Agriocharis ocellata (Cuvier ) 

White-crowned Pigeon, Columba leucocephala Linnaeus 

Jamaica Blue Pigeon, Columba inornata exigua 
(Ridgway ) 

Puerto Rican Blue Pigeon, Columba inornata wetmorei 
Peters 

Puerto Rican Parrot, Amazona vittata vittata (Boddaert) 

Virgin Islands Screech Owl, Otus nudipes newtoni 

Lawrence ) 

Puerto Rican Short-eared Owl, Asio flammeus portori- 
censis Ridgway 

Quetzal, Pharomachrus mocinno mocinno (De la Lave) 

Costa Rican Quetzal, Pharomachrus mocinno costari- 
censis (Cabanis ) 

Martinique Trembler, Cinclocerthia ruficauda gutturalis 
(Lafresnaye) 

St. Lucia White-breasted Thrasher, Ramphocinclus 
brachyurus santae-luciae Co 

Guadelupe Forest Thrush, Cichlherminia Vherminieri 
Vherminieri (Lafresnaye ) 

St. Vincent Solitaire, Myadestes genibarhis sibilans 
Lawrence 

Semper’s St. Lucia Warbler, Leucopeza semperi Sclater 


Venezuelan Red Siskin, Spinus cucculatus (Swainson ) 


In regard to the Flamingo colonies in the Carib- 
bean area, Robert P. Allen reported that the 
colony on Andros Island in the Bahamas has 
been continuously disturbed since 1946. In 1952, 
36 birds were present at this once-great colony, 
but were not breeding, and only 12 young were 
raised in 1951. 

In the present year there are four nesting 
groups, two in the Bahamas, one on Yucatan and 
one on Bonaire Island, and between them they 
total 23,000 to 25,000 birds. It is believed that 
about 7,500 birds were reared this season. 

The Bonaire Island colony is well protected 
and protection is being extended to the colony on 
Great Inagua Island in the Bahamas, Mr. Allen 
reported. 

He added, however, that while the figures 
might indicate a safe margin for the species, the 
numbers are deceptive. Mortality in the species 
is naturally high, and it is not unusual for the 
colony to skip breeding for one season because of 
weather or other conditions. Consequently a 
numerically large group is needed at any one 
time to weather out a non-breeding season or two, 
and if the species should continue for as long as 
five years without breeding, it might be that the 


whole population would die out. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


ANIMAL WONDER WORLD. By Frank W. Lane. 75 illus. 
from photographs. 300 pp. Sheridan House, New York, 1951. 
Price $4.00. ; 

Unusual though many of Mr. Lane’s presentations may 
be, few are quite as wonderful as the author’s uncanny 
ability in hunting out the innumerable quotations and 
authorities included in this interesting book. 


of statements, usually documented, strung together in 
support of a stated theme: The Split Second in Nature, 
Fish With an Ear for Music, Danger! Flying Birds, 
Animal Accidents, etc. Many of the “Animal Accidents” 
will not have been noted previously by most readers. 
Accounts of birds crashing the windshields of planes are 
somewhat lengthy and the section on “Some Experiments 
with Animals” seems scarcely adequate. In general, 
however, Mr. Lane’s remarkable collection of material 
has been collated with pleasing skill and discrimination. 
A thirty-four page bibliography, said by the author to 


contain “600 odd entries,” is a useful list of references. 


Most of the thirteen chapters are devoted to long series 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 
(Between September 1 and October 31, 1952) 


Founder 
John Roger 


Fellow 
Dr. Charles Schroeder 


Contributing 

Miss Amy Hope Ballard 
Richard J. Bernhard 
Leonard E. Finkel 
Kurt F. Frey, Sr. 
Robert M. Gaylord 
Harry Peale Haldt 
Sherwood Hamilton 
Walter V. Landeck 
R. B. LaRue 

Mrs. Chester T. Reed 


Benjamin Rowland 


Henry H. Russell 

Mrs. Charlotte L. Russell 
Miss Hannah B. Walsh 
Dwight Winter 


Annual 
Jerome W. Bernstein 


Guido Borghi 

George Bott 

Mrs. George Bott 

Mrs. Robert C. Bourne 
Arthur C. Boyce 

O. R. Burger 

Mrs. Carmen V. Callahan 
Albert E. Cleghorn 
Irving J. Fajans 

Joseph Fevoli 


INDEX 


—LS.C. 


Master Ricky Fields 
Alexander Fine 

Mrs. Hugh Alan Grady 
Clark Hubbs 

Albert Kindler 

John Kinzig 

Dr. Philipp Manecke, Jr. 
Edward I. Miller 

John I. Moore 

Dr. F. Donald Napolitani 
Edward K. Newton 
William S. Orkin 
Thonglaw Punyanitya 
Dr. Samuel Schecter 
Saul Waldman 

Major A. N. Weinman 
Mrs. H. A. Wieschhoff 


Figures in black type indicate that the reference is to, or includes, 


A 


Acropternis orthonyx infuscata, 
112, 155 
Actinopyga agassizi, 175 
African Clawed Frog, used in 
pregnancy diagnosis, 42, 43 
Agkistrodon contortrix, 82 
bites reported, 67 
Alaska, Ordway article on, 28 
Conservation Foundation 
study of, 28 
editorial on, 33 
report on fauna of, 170 
survey being made, 164 
Albino White-tailed Deer, 30 
liberated, 61, 62 
Antibiotics, used in aquaria, 45 
Aquarium, new fishes at, 132 
editorial on, 169 
Armstrong, Edward A., “Behavior Is 
Contagious, Too,” 88 
“Similarity and Sociability Among 
Animals,” 160 
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an illustration, map or design. 


Aspidites melanocephalus, 157 
Attendance, Children’s Zoo, 29 
Zoological Park in 1951, 29 
Atz, James W., “A Warning to 
Amateur Fish Doctors,” 45 
“Beneficent Poison from the 
Sea?” 175 
Aureomycin, used in aquaria, 46 


B 


Bear cubs, 94 
Bear, Grizzly cub, bathing, 119 
Polar, Cover No. 6 
in Zoo, 182, 184, 185 
natural history of, 183 
Beebe, William, 84, 85, 87 
retirement of, 105 
“Individuals All,” 34 ° 
“River Trip, with Orchids and a 
Caterpillar,” 114 
Bees, von Frisch’s work with, 5 
Behavior, animal, 88 
discussed, 160 


Bermuda fish, to U.S.N.M., 196 
Biologists, European, aid to, 1, 2, 188 
Bird of Paradise, Wilson’s, on 
exhibition, 165, 166 
Birds, Caribbean species 
threatened, 196 
Bison and calf, 95 
Black Snake, Australian, 158, 159 
Blair, John, “More Details on Cecil 
and Penelope,” 23 
“Our Duckbills Moult by 
American Time,” 163 
Blomberg, Rolf, toads sent by, 25 
Bluebird, Mountain, 92 
Books reviewed: 
“Amphibians of Western North 
America,” 104 
“Animal Wonder World,” 199 
“Birds and Their Nests,” 168 
“Burglar in the Treetops,” 135 
“Freshwater Tropical Aquarium 
Fishes,” 168 
“Handbook of Turtles,” 136 


“King Solomon’s Ring,” 167 
“Migration of Birds,” 135 
“Monkeys as Pets,” 32 - 
“Our Amazing Birds,” 168 
“Spike,” 167 
“The Ape in Our House,” 32 
“The Birds Are Yours,” 32 
“The Dusky-footed Wood Rat,” 
168 
“The Search for the Spiny 
Babbler,” 32 
“Understanding Heredity,” 135 
“Wandering Albatross,” 167 
“Wild Animals in Captivity,” 63 
“Wildlife in Color,” 32 
“Zoology in Postage Stamps,” 104 
Brewer, George, returns to 
Conservation Foundation, 195 
Bridges, William, “Fishing with 
Electricity,” 13 
“Our Biological Point Four,” 188 
“Out of This World,” 85 
“Paradox Pond Revisited,” 127 
Brown Snake, Australian, 159 
Bufo blombergi, new species of 
toad, 25 
marinus, 127, 130 
distribution of, 40 
food of, 42 
Bullfrog, American, used as food, 
39-41 
Southern, used as food, 40 


Cc 
Cagebirds, keeping of, 180 
Cancer research, fish for, 146 
staff papers on, 103 
Caribou, decreasing in Alaska, 170 
herd of, 172 
Caterpillar, from Dutch Guiana, 117 
Chelys fimbriata, habits of, 10, 12 
Children’s Party 1952, 16 
Children’s Zoo, Cover No. 4. 
attendance, 29 
breaks records, 103 
Christmas, animals in legends of, 178 
Cinclus leucocephalus leuconotus, 


113, 154 

Coates, Christopher W., on electric 
fishing, 13 

Colman, Dr. E. A., on water-yield 


control, 164 
Colobus Monkey, Angola, 192 
Uele, baby born, 191 
Colombian Giant Toad, 25 
Conservation educa tian, 
survey of, 131 
Conservation films, in other 
languages, 101 
Spanish version, 60 
Conservation Foundation, 
report for 1951, 101 
Conservation laws, Pennsylvania, 60 
Conservation studies, Harvard, 60 
Yale, 60 
Conservation Teachers’ Guide, 


prepared, 101 


Copperhead, 82 
Australian, 159 
bites reported, 67 
Cordier, Charles and Emy, 
in Ecuador, 51 
Emy, “Coming From Ecuador,” 51 
Cottonmouth Moccasin, bites 
under water, 69 
Coyote, 96 
tame, in Wyoming, 19, 21 
Crandall, Lee S., honored, 196 
retirement of, 105 


“A Note on the First Exhibition of 


the Duck-billed Platypus,” 62 
“That Albino Deer Fawn,” 61 
“The Fancy Still Holds Its Own,” 

180 
“Two More Rare Birds,” 154 
“Welcome to the Zoo,” 108 

Crane, Jocelyn, 84, 85 
at Carcassonne, 8 


“Grand Tour, Zoological Style,” 2 


“The Turquoise Tapir of 
Totonicapan,” 138 
Crotalus atrox, 67 
deaths from bites of, 67 
Cubs, Tiger, weights of, 165 
Cucumber, Sea, 175, 177 
D 
Darling, Dr. Frank Fraser, 
going to Alaska, 33 
“A Coyote Friendship,” 19 
“The Atlantic Gray Seal,” 122 
“What’s Happening in Alaska,” 


170 
Davis, Dr. Kingsley, leaves for 
Africa, 164 


Deer, Albino White-tailed, 30 
liberation of, 61, 62 
Dendrobates tinctorius, poison for 
arrows, 44 
Dinoflagellates, “red tide” of, 29 
Diphyllodes respublica, 166 
Dipper, White-backed, 154 
acquired, 113 
Ditmars, Dr. Raymond L., 127 
Dunton, Sam, 86 
photos by, 48-50, 119- 121, 
151, 184-185 
Dutch Guiana, trip to, 114 


E 
Eagle, Wedge-tailed, 22 
Eel, Electric, and electric fishing, 13 
Eel, held in electric current, 15 
Electricity, fishing by, Teta oS 
Elephant, ‘ ‘Candy,” Cover No. 5, 
151-153 
Elephants, bathing, 120 
Entomology, Congress of, 3 
Errett, Eleanor, “Animals Are Part of 
the Christmas Story,” 178 
Europe, biological aid to, 188 


F 


Fabre, Jean Henri, home of, 6 
Henri, in father’s garden, 7 


Fish, Bermuda, to U.S.N.M., 196 
Fishing by electricity, 13, 14, 15 
Flamingoes, nest abandoned, 135 
Fleay, David, “Further Adventures 
of Horatia,” 22 
“This Australian Python Eats 
Other Snakes,” 157 
Fleming, Henry, 85, 128 
Frisch, Prof. Karl von, 5 
Frog, African Clawed, in pregnancy 
diagnosis, 42, 43 
jumping contest, 44. 
economic importance of, 38 
Green, used as food, 40 
Leopard, 42 
as food, 40 
Ornate Horned, Cover No. 1 
South American Poison, 44 
Funkhouser, John W., describes 
new toad, 25 


G 


Geographical Conference, 
participation in, 131 
Garden Party, date of, 104 
Goldfish, large specimen caught, 132 
Goodwin, George GC. EMouarch of 
the Arctic Briere 182 
Gordon, Dr. Myron, paper at 
AAAS meeting, 29 
“A Mexican Platy Became the 
Turkish Black Fury,” 187 
“Little Fish with a Big Future,” 
146 
Gorilla, “Oka,” sun-bathing, 121 
Great Apes House, new moats, 104 
Greenhall, Arthur, 127 
Grizzly Bear Cub, bathing, 119 
Guanta, harbor of, 37 


Guatemala, animal decorations in, 


138 
Guiana, Dutch, trip to, 114 
H 
“Herbert,” Walrus, breaks ice, 29 


photographs of, 48-50, 120 
weight of, 102, 135, 195 
Hippopotamus, “Pete,” has 
arthritis, 133 
Holothurin, extracted from sea 
cucumber, 175 
investigated by Dr. Nigrelli, 134 
Hummingbird, Giant, 52 
Northern Mountain, first specimen 
raves, INAS 4 Pe 
J 
Jackson Hole, wildlife in, 
92-99 
National Park Service 
takes over, 190 
L 
Learning, animal, studied in zoo, 56 
Legends, animal, 178 


Leopold, Dr. A. Starker, going to 
Alaska, 33 
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“What's Happening in Alaska,” 
170 
Lorenz, Prof. Konrad, and geese, 2 


M 


Marine Toad, 127, 130 
Marmoset, Red-mantled, 113 
Marmot, 93 
Matamata Turtle, habits of, 10, 12 
Maze, standard, 59 
McClung, Robert M., “The Case of 
the Kidnapped Colobus,” 191 
“Three Instances of Tangled 
Squirrel Tails,” 46 
McConkey, Edwin H., 128 
McHugh, Tom, “Spring Comes to 
Jackson Hole,” 92 
Milk Snake, 82 
Moccasin, Cottonmouth, bites 
under water, 69 
Monkey, Angola Colobus, 192 
Uele Colobus, 191 
Rhesus, and color discrimination, 
56 
Wanderoo, and color 
discrimination, 57 
Moose, 97 
Alaskan, 170 
increasing, 170 
Mouse, nest in bread, 63 
Myers, Dr. George S., describes 
new toad, 25 
Mystax lagonotus, 113 


N 
Nachmansohn, Dr. David, 
receives medal, 196 
Nigrelli, Dr. Ross F., at Bimini, 134 
elected to AAAS Council, 29 
on “Red Tide,” 29 
uses antibiotics on fish, 46 
works on Holothurin, 175 


oO 
“Oka,” Gorilla, sun-bathing, 121 
Okapi, destroyed, 165 
Oliver, Dr. James A., 102, 130 
“Frogs as Friends of Man,” 38 
“Our New Giant Toads Is a 
New Species,” 25 
“The Prevention and Treatment 
of Snakebite,” 66 
“What Is It?”, 10 
Ordway, Ellen, 84, 128 
Ordway, Samuel H., Jr., on 
: Alaska, 28 
Osborn, Fairfield: 
editorial, “No Boundaries to 
Zoology,” 1 
“The Society and Alaska,” 33 
“Attitudes Toward Animals,” 
65 
“Time Zoologic,” 105 
“Wilderness,” 137 
“The Promise of a Great 
Event,” 169 
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“An Announcement to Our 
Members,” 106 

“The National Park Service Takes 
Over Jackson Hole Wildlife 
Park,” 190 

European trip, 101, 131 

receives Roosevelt medal, 194 


P 


Paradox Frog, 130 
Patagona gigas, 52 
gigas peruviana, first exhibited, 
1B Ih En Bt L 
Pelicans, in Guanta harbor, 37 
Pigeons, flight of, 90 
Pit Viper, skull of, 68 
Platyfish, black, 187 
collected in Honduras, 146 
Platypus, Duck-billed, attempts at 
breeding, 23, 102 
dissection of burrow, 24. 
failed to breed, 134 
first exhibition of, 62 
moulting of, 163 
“Point Four” program, Society’s, 
1, 2, 102, 188 
Pronghorn Antelope, 88 
Pseudis paradoxus, 130 
Python, Black-headed, 157 
Indian Rock, growth of, 132 


Q 
Quaranta, John V., “Your Questions 
Give You Away,” 26 
“Animal Learning,” 56 
Question House, intezests of 
visitors to, 26 


R 
Rana catesbeiana, used as food, 
39-41 
clamitans, used as food, 40 
grylio, used as food, 40 
pipiens, 40, 42 
used as food, 40 
Rattlesnake, Eastern Diamondback, 
70, 71 
Western Diamondback, 67 
head of, 81 
Reindeer, herd swimming, 173 
“Red Tide,” Florida, 29 
Retirement, Staff member, 105-107 
Robin, albino, 134 
Rock Python, Indian, growth of, 132 
Ss 
Sapsucker, Red-naped, 99 
Sasse, Arthur, tiger cub photo by, 
108-109 
Seal, Atlantic Gray, 122-125 
“Simla,” experiences at, 118° 
in pictures, 84 
Smith, A. W., article by, 131 
Snakebite kit, 80 
Snakebite, pamphlet on, 196 
prevention and treatment of, 66 


Snakeproof boots, 71 

Snakes, exchange of, 195 

Snider, Robert G., in Alaska, 28 

Squirrel, Gray, tails entangled, 
46, 47 

Staff changes, 105-107 

Statistics, Zoo, for 1951, 29 

Subway posters, on Zoo, 31 

Swallow, Tree, 98 

Swan, Mute, cygnets, 135 

nesting of, 102 ; 

Swordtails, collected in Honduras, 

146, 149 


T 


Tapaculo, Ocellated, 155 
acquired, 112 
Tapir, as decoration motif, 138 
Mountain, 54, 55 
second specimen of, 111 
‘Tarsier, Cover No. 3 
Tee-Van, John, new Director of Zoo, 
105-107 
‘Teton mountains, 92, 100 
Tiger cubs, four born, 102, 108-109 
Tiger Snake, Australian, 159 
‘Toad, Colombian Giant, 25 
Giant Neotropical, distribution of, 
40 
food of, 42 
sent to Europe, 102 
Marine, 127, 130 
food of, 42 
distribution of, 40 
sent to Europe, 102 
Traps, natural, 46 
Tropical Research, Department of, 
on expedition, 31, 34, 196 
Tuatara, exhibited in Zoo, 197 
Turkish Black Fury, new platyfish, 
187 
Turtle, Matamata, habits of, 10, 12 


Vv ; 
Viper, pit, skull of, 68 
Visitors to Zoo, interests of, 26 


WwW 


Walrus, “Herbert,” breaks ice, 29 
photographs of, 48-50, 121 
weight of, 102, 135, 195 

Wanderoo, young, Cover No. 2 

Water, report on salt-fresh, 165 

Water Snake, harmless, 82 

Webb, Samuel, presents albino deer, 

31 

White-tailed Deer, albino, 30 
liberated, 61, 62 

Wolf, Philipp, electric fishing 

apparatus, I5 

Wolverines, young, 110 
experiences with, 110 

“Wonder drugs,” used in aquaria, 45 


Z 
Zoo Party 1952, photographs of, 16 
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Herbie's Nose is out of Joint 


— at least it ought to be, if a walrus can have a disjointed nose. Up until one day last 
summer this arctic tot Herbie was our candidate for the Animal-Most-Likely-to- 


Succeed. Then along came a beguiling baby elepliant and she seems to be running 
Herbie a tough race. But it’s always like that at the Zoo. Before Herbie, Sumaili, the 
baby Mountain Gorilla, held the popularity crown, displacing Andy the infant 
Orang, now a big gruff boy. 

Every year some charming new animal arrives at the Zoo to displace the former 
title holder. That’s the way it should be, for after all it is this Society’s business to 
press forward constantly in the search for new ways of interpreting the charm and 
beauty and the “naturalness’’ of the animal world to the millions who visit us 
every year. 


Don’t You Know Someone Who Would Like to Join? 


